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century the story enters upon a new phase marked by the
decline of the birth-rate. The decline in the birth-rate first made
itself apparent in England about 1876; it was observed in other
western European countries before the end of the century and
in southern and eastern European countries during the present
century. Wherever the decline has set in, it has continued down
to the present day. To some small extent the decline is due to
later marriage; it is possible that physiological causes are at
work and account for some small part of the decline. But in
the main it is clear that the decline is due to the growth of
the practice of family limitation. Since this is the main cause
of the decline, the new phase is marked by one very important
characteristic: the gap-filling mechanism no longer works. If
men want small families, no matter whether or not employment
for a larger population is being created, the new gaps, when they
appear, will not be filled in the future as in the past. It is very
roughly true to say that in the past population was like a spring,
kept down, not by the limit of food, but by the limit of profitable
employment. In the future this will not be so as long as the
present phase endures. The new phase is also marked by a
decline in the rate of the growth of population. For some time
. after the beginning of the decline in the birth-rate the death-
rate continued to fall at about the same pace and therefore the
gap between the two curves remained about the same. But the
death-rate could not continue to fall at this pace and, as the
birth-rate has gone on falling, the rate of increase has declined
until in some western European countries the population is
almost stable. The decline in the rate of increase began to
manifest itself soon after the beginning of the present century,
and that is why it is appropriate to treat the present century
as marking a new chapter in the history of the population of
Europe.

In 1930 the population of Europe was 506 millions as com-
pared with 400 millions in 1900. At first sight this increase of
106 millions might seem to contradict what has just been said.
But the rate of increase of the continent during the present
century has been less than between 1850 and 1900, when it